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Hitip Av@euvstus was gone for 
Franee, and the Crusaders seemed 
disposed rather to remain where 
they were than to go on to Jerusa- 
lem. Having restored the battered 
walls of Acre, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion prepared to march; but the 
maiowity 0 the Christians by no 
shared in his impatience, “ for 

the wine of Cyprus was of the very 
best quality, provisions were very 
abundant, and the city abounded 
with beautiful women who had come 
m= from the neighbouring islands ;°* 
and the gravest knights had made 

= 6a Capua of Acre. n a herald- 


G. Vinesauf. 
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at-arms proclaimed with a loud voice that the army 
was going to in its march towards Jaffa, many of 
the pilgrims held down their heads or slunk away 
into the houses of the pleasant town. The impatient 


of England went out of Acre and encamped 
rhood ; and when he ‘had been there 
some days, and when the clergy by their preachin 
had recalled to the minds of t rusaders the 
captivity of Jerusalem, the flames of enthusiasm were 
again lighted. The pilgrims all went forth to the 
camp, and Richard having given the signal te depart, 
one hundred thousand men the river Belus, 
a the sea and Mount Carmel. * 
Richard had left behind him his sister and wife at 
Acre, and had strictly prohibited women from follow- 
ing the army. It was on the’ 22nd of August, 1191, 


* Michaud, ‘Histoire des Croisades.” 
Vor. XIV.—3 C 
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that the march began. The distance between Acre 
and Jerusalem is scarcely more than eighty of our 
miles ; but the country is difficult, and was — by 
a numerous, a brave, and active enemy. Of Richard’s 
forces scarcely more than thirty thousand were to be 
considered as soldiers, and these were of all nations. 
They marched in five divisions: the Knights Templars 
led the.van ; the Knights of St. John brought up the 
rear. There was a great standard car, like the Lom- 
bard Carroccio, and like that which had been used at 
Northallerton in the great battle of the Standard. It 
ran upon four wheels that were sheathed with iron, 
and it carried the standard of the Holy War suspended 
on a high mast. During the fury of battles, such of 
the wounded as could be recovered in the melée were 
brought round this car; and in case of any reverse or 
retreat, the car was the — rallying-point for the 
Christian army. While Richard and his mixed host 
marched slowly along between the mountains and the 
sea, a fleet which carried their baggage, provisions, 
and munitions of war, = along the coast within 
sight of the troops. very night, when the army 
halted, the heralds of the several camps cried aloud 
three times, “Save the Holy Sepulchre!” and every 
soldier bent his knee, and raised his hands and eyes to 
heaven, and said “Amen!” Every morning, at the 
— of day, the standard car, at the command of 

ichard, was put in motion, and then the Crusaders 
formed in order of march, the priests and monk chant- 
ing a psalm the while, or singing a hymn— 

Lignum Crucis, 
Signum Ducis. 


Saladin, who had been reinforced from all parts, in- 
fested their march every day, and encamped near them 
every night, with an army greatly superior in numbers. 
The Crusaders scarcely advanced three leagues a day : 
their road was cut by ravines and mountain torrents ; 
there were many — and intricate defiles, with wood 
and underwood; and at every difficult point there 
stood the cunning Paynim to dispute the , or 
to make them suffer from an ambuscade attack. These 

ns were not heavily armed, like the Christians; 
they carried only a bow and quiver, or a sword, a 
dagger, and a javelin. Some of them were ouly armed 
with a club, bristling at one extremity with sharp steel 
points, that went through a coat of mail like a needle 
through a garment of cotton or woollen stuff. Many 
of them, wel] mounted on Arab horses, kept constantly 
hovering round Richard’s line of march, flying when 
they were pursued, and returning to the charge when 
the pursuit ceased, gr whenever they saw a favourable 
opportunity. Their movements were compared, now 
to the flight of the swallow, and now to that of an im- 
portunate swarm of summer flies. Their archers fre- 
uently did great execution, even without showing 
rate ay for they were hid behind trees, or amon 
the tall growing weeds, or they bent their bows wit 
a sure aim behind rocks. Whenever a Crusader fell— 
and many more fell by disease than by the arms of the 
infidel—his comrades dug him a shallow grave, and 
buried him on the spot where he had breathed his last, 
and then chanted the service for the dead as they 
resumed their march. 

On the 7th of September Richard brought Saladin 
to a general action near Azotus, the Ashdod of the 
Bible, on the sea-shore, and about nine miles from 
Ascalon. The sultan had there collected two hundred 
thdbusand men to o Richard’s farther advance ; 


and, before the battle began, swarms of Bedouin Arabs 
collected on the declivities of mountains upon the flank 
of the Crusaders. Richard closed up his five divisions 
and ordered them all to remain on the defensive. “The 
battalions of the Christians,” says old Vinesauf, “ stood 
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in so solid a mass that an apple thrown anywhere 
among them could not have reached the ground with- 
out touching a man or a horse.” The Saracens charged 
this iron mass. They might as well have charged the 
flank of Mount Carmel or Mount Sion. They were 
thrown off with great slaughter, and then the mass 
moved slowly onwards, not deviating in the slightest 
de from the line of advance which Richard had 
originally chosen. The Saracens attacked again and 
in greater force, and being again repulsed and thrown 
into some confusion, Richard raised his battle-axe and 

ve the word, and the great solid body broke up into 
its several parts, and three of the five columns charged 
among the Paynim. King Richard showed himself 
everywhere where the Crusaders had need of succour ; 
and wherever he a ed his presence was an- 
nounced by the flight of the Turks. After a dis- 
play of valour which was never surpassed, and of 
more cool conduct and generalship than might have 
been expected from him, he gained a complete vic- 
tory. Mourning the loss of many thousand men, 
and of thirty-two Emirs or chiefs of the first rank, 
Saladin, the victor of many a field, retreated in 
great disorder, having had, at one time, only seven- 
teen Mamelukes near his person. Richard, who 
was slightly wounded on the left side, advanced with- 
out further opposition to Jaffa, the Joppa of Scripture, 
of which he took possession. Here he was only thirty 
miles from the Holy City. As the country in advance 
of that position was as yet clear of enemies, or was 
occupied only by disheartened fugitives, the Lion-heart 
would have followed up his advantages; but many of 
the Crusaders, less hardy than himself, were worn out 
by the climate and by fatigue, and the French barons 
urged the necessity of restoring the fortifications of 
Jaffa before they advanced. No sooner had Richard 
consented to this measure than the Crusaders, instead 
of prosecuting the work with vigour, abandoned them- 
selves to luxurious ease. The English king was joined 
by his young wife and sister, and the other ladies he 
had left at Acre, who came to Jaffa by sea. Being im- 
patient of re » he had recourse to hunting and 
other sports of the fieid, disregarding the evident fact 
that hordes of Saracens and Arabs were scouring the 
country in detached parties. One day he was actually 
surrounded ina nied puts would have lost either his life 
or his liberty, had not one of his companions, William 
de Pratelles, a knight of Provence, cried out in the 
Arabic tongue, ‘I am the king! Spare my life!” and 
by drawing attention upon himself, given Richard the 
opportunity of escaping. The faithful William de 
Pratelles was carried off a prisoner to Saladin, but 
Richard soon redeemed him, by giving in exchange 
ten Emirs whom he had taken. On another occasion, 
a company of Templars, in quest of forage, fell into an 
ambuscade. The Lion-heart sent the brave Earl of 
Leicester to their aid, promising he would follow as 
soon as he could get on his armour. Before that 
rather tedious operation could be completed, they told 
him the Templars and the Earl were being crushed by 
the number of the enemy. Without finishing his steel 
toilette, and without waiting for any one, Coeur-de-Lion 
leaped on his war-horse, and galloped to the spot, de- 
claring he were unworthy of the name of king, if he 
abandoned those whom he had promised to succour. 
He spurred into the thickest of the fight, and so laid 
about him with that tremendous battle-axe which he 
had caused to be forged by the best smiths in England 
before he departed for the East, that the Ear] ot 
Leicester and all the Knights Templars who had not 
fallen previously to his arrival were rescued. On such 
onslaughts, — chroniclers, his cry was still—“ St. 
George! St. rge I” 

Malek-Adel, a younger brother of Sultan Saladin, 
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who is said to have been captivated by Richard’s 
romantic bravery and generosity, had several inter- 
views with him under a flag of truce, and endeavoured 
to lead the English king into some friendly negotia- 
tion. Upon this slight incident is built the plot of 
Madame Cottin’s romance of ‘ Mathilde, a tale of the 
Crusades.’ 

While the Crusaders were repairing the fortifica- 
tions of Jaffa, Saladin was destroying those of Ascalon 
and other cities, for fear that they should be taken and 
converted into inexpugnable places. 

At last Richard got his mixed and not very obedient 
host to set forth from Jaffa; but it was now the month 
of November, and incessant rains, nearly equal to those 
in tropical climates, wetted them to the skin, rusted 
their arms and armour, spoiled their provisions, and 
rendered the roads almost impassable. Crossing the 
plain of Sharon, where “the rose of Sharon and the 
lily of the valley” no longer bloomed, they pitched 
their tents at Ramula or Ramla, the Arimathea of 
Scripture, a little beyond which commence the almost 
impracticable mountain defiles of Judea, which extend 
to Jerusalem. But the rain fell in torrents, and, when 
the rain ceased, there rose a mighty wind that tore up 
the tents and rent them. They then advanced a little 
and sought quarters at Bethany, where they were 
within twelve miles of the Holy City; but their condi- 
tion became daily worse ; famine, disease, and desertion 
thinned their ranks, and Richard was compelled, sore 
against his will, to turn his back on Jerusalem. He 
retreated rapidly to Ascalon, followed closely by the 
loose light cavalry of the Kourds, Turks, and Arabs, 
who did much mischief by cutting off stragglers, and 
caused great distress by keeping the whole Christian 
force constantly on the alert by night as well as by 
day. 

) so celebrated in the ancient history of the 
Jews, was still a city of great importance, being the 
connecting link between the Mohammedans in Jeru- 
salem and the Mohammedans in Egypt. Richard de- 
termined to restore in all haste the fortifications which 
Saladin had dismounted. To set a good example, he 
worked, as he had previously done at Acre, upon the 
walls and battlements, like a common mason, and he 
expected every prince and noble in the army to do the 
same. All the men of rank, with the exception of the 
proud Duke of Austria, thought it no dishonour to do 
as the King of England did. There was an old quarrel 
between these two princes. During the siege of Acre, 
the Duke of Austria took, or only assisted in taking, 
one of the towers. and as soon as it was captured he 
planted his own banner upon it; Richard tore down 
that banner and cast it into the ditch. Such an 
affront could never be forgotten. And now, when 
urged by Richard for example’s sake to work on the 
fortifications of Ascalon, the duke replied that he 
would not, seeing that he was the son neither of a 
mason nor of a’carpenter. Upon this the fiery King 
of England used very threatening and insulting lan- 
guage ; nay, it is even said that he struck or kicked 
the duke, and turned him and his vassals out of the 
town of Ascalon. The greatest personages, however, 
including bishops and abbots, as well as lay lords, con- 
tinued to work as masons and carpenters; and the re- 
pairs were soon completed. ichard, acting with 
great military judgment, then turned his attention to 
the other towns which had either been dismantled by 
Saladin, or had not been previously fortified; and in 
the course of the winter and the following spring, he 
made the whole coast from Ascalon to Acre a chain of 
well fortified posts; and below Acre he rebuilt the 
ancient walls of Gaza, But before these works were 
completed, his forces were considerably diminished : 
his command of the sinews of war and his lavish ge- 
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nerosity had hitherto kept the French, and other sol- 
diers not his subjects, together; but now his treasures 
were nearly exhausted. Hence arose a wonderful 
cooling of zeal, and rapid decline of popularity—a 
disposition to criticize his military skill, and a pretty 
neral defection on the part of all except his own 
nglish and Norman subjects. Acre, too, had become 
a very hotbed of — and political intrigue. 
The Genoese and Pisans fought openly in the streets 
of that town; and the other nations or peoples were 
split into furious factions. The causes of disagree- 
ment were many; but the — one was whether 
Guy of Lusignan or Conrad of Monferrat should be 
King of Jerusalem—which city and territory still re- 
mained to be taken from the Saracens. Richard and 
his friends supported the claim of Guy of Lusignan. 
The French were of course for Conrad of Monferrat; 
and six hundred French knights and soldiers deserted 
from the garrison at Ascalon to join Conrad, who had 
thrown himself within his strong town of Tyre. 
Saladin, a rival worthy of Cceur-de-Lion, gained 
fresh heart from the dissensions and mad feuds of the 
Christians, once more condensed his forces, and bided 
his time for striking a decisive blow. Richard had 
written to the abbot of Clairvaux, the successor of 
St. Bernard, to entreat him to rouse the princes and 
people of Christendom to arms; but no reinforcements 
arrived; and in their stead the Lion-heart received 
intelligence that his brother John was undermining hts 
throne in England, and that his late companion and 
brother crusader, the French king, was preparing to 


attack his dominions on the Continent. ereupon he 
opened a negotiation for peace, declaring to Saladin, 
that he wanted nothing more than the ion of 


Jerusalem and the wood of the trueCross. To this 
the sultan is reported to have replied, that the blessed 
city of Jerusalem was as dear to the Mussulmans as to 
Christians, and that his conscience and the law of the 
—— would not permit him to connive at idolatry 
or the worshipping of a piece of wood. The negotia- 
tions, however, were continued, and while they lasted 
not only were hostilities suspended, but the people of 
the two armies, as if forgetting the horrors they had 
committed upon one another, lived in friendly and 
close intercourse, mingling in the tournament and in 
other amusements. Indeed, throughout the war, Sala- 
din and Richard emulated each other as much in 
courtesy as in military exploits. Presents were fre- 
quently exchanged: when the King of England was 
sick, Saladin sent him the incomparable plums of Da- 
mascus, with peaches, pears, and other fruits; and 
during the heats of summer he regularly forwarded to 
the Crusaders’ camp the inestimable luxury of con- 
gealed snow, gathered from the lofty mountains in the 
interior. According to Vinesauf, Richard conferred on 
Saladin’s son the honour of knighthood. 

In order to reconcile the furious factions, so that 
they might unite again in the common cause, Richard 
abandoned the cause of Guy of Lusignan, recompens- 
ing him most liberally by ceding to him the rich and 
beautiful island of Cyprus, which he had conquered 
before reaching Palestine; and consented that Conrad 
of Monferrat should be crowned king of Jerusalem. 
While preparing for his coronation Conrad was mur- 
dered in the streets of Tyre by two of the Assassins, the 
fanatic subjects of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
With his dying breath he recommended his widow to 
the protection of the English monarch, who, after 
being a high-minded foe, had been a generous friend 
to him. ~Yet the French and Austrian factions imme- 
diately charged Richard with being the instigator of 
this murder; and the report being wafted across the 
seas was diligently spread in Europe by those who 
were intent upon ruining the ae 5 King of 
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England while he was absent in the Holy Land. Al- 
though his presence was so much required in England, 
he called upon all the Crusaders to remember the pur- 
pose for which they had taken the Cross, and he issued 
a proclamation affirming his fixed resolution of remain- 
ing in Palestine yet another year, By his example, 
his exertions, and his li promises, he restored 
something like unanimity, and at the end of May, 1192, 
the Crusaders once more set out on their march to- 
wards Jerusalem, under his command. The march now 
began on a Sabbath-day, the fighting men being to all 
appearance full of courage, and the poor — who 
followed them full of hope, for they rai eir voices 
and said, ‘“‘O Lord! Thanks be unto thee, for the time of 
the deliverance of the Holy City is now at hand!” The 
warriors had ornamented their helmets with bright 
cockades and flowers; the flags of the army had been 
renewed, and shined splendidly in the sun. When not 
employed in singing psalms and canticles of victory, 
all tongues spoke the praise of the Lion-hearted king 
who remained at his post when others had deserted it, 
and who was now assuredly leading them to a final 
victory. ae in June they encamped in the valley 
of Hebron. But here Richard received fresh mes- 
sengers from England, bringing dismal accounts of 
plots within and armed confederacies without his domi- 
nions. We follow the most consistent, though not the 
most generally received account, in saying that, on 
this intelligence, and at the om ysey of the increasing 
reyes of the Saracens (who had not only strongly forti- 
ed and garrisoned the Holy City, but had occupied 
all the mountain-passes leading to it, and had thrown 
a tremendous force between the city and his advanced 
posts), and of the increasing weakness and destitution 
of the Christian forces, to whose wants he could no 
longer administer, as his money was ail spent, Richard 
now came to astand, and turned his heart and thoughts 
to the West, where his crown was almost within the 
grasp of his brother John, and whither he was conjured 
to return by his stil] able and active mother Eleanor, 
and by all such of his ministers as were faithful unto 
him. A council was assembled at his suggestion: it 
was composed of five knights of the Temple, five 
knights of St. John, five barons of France, and five 
barons or Christian lords who held lands in Palestine ; 
and it deliberated during several successive days. In 
the end, this council declared that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it would be better to march to the south 
and besiege Cairo, whence Saladin drew his main sup- 
plies, than to advanee and besiege Jerusalem. This 
decision was perhaps a wise one, but it was adopted far 
too late. Richard, however, pretended that he would 
follow it, upon which the Duke of Burgundy, who 
commanded the French king's forces, and who had 
rarely agreed with the English king in anything, wrote 
a satirical song reflecting in severe terms on Richard’s 
vacillation. The Lion-heart avenged himself with the 
same instrument with which the offence had been 
given; for, being a troubadour and accustomed to the 
composition of verse, he took up the pen and wrote a 
sharp satire on the vices and foibles of the Duke of 
Burgundy. It should seem that Richard’s production 
was far smarter than the duke’s. But while the coun- 
cil of the four times five had been deliberating, Richard 
had struck a lueky blow which may have made the 
Crusaders partial critics. Being advised by some 
Syrians that a rich caravan from Egypt was on its wa 
to Jerusalem, Richard took his battle-axe in his band, 
collected his choicest warriors, and set out by night to 
intercept these grand supplies. Riding on alert y, and 
crossing woods and mountains by the light of the moon, 
he pursued his course under proper guides; and as 
the day began to dawn he came upon the caravan as 





it was halting ina valley. It was escorted and guarded 
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by twothousand Saracens and Arabs, all fighting men 
and well armed, and advantageously posted on the 
slopes of a mountain. But when could the Paynim 
ever ajand against him of the Lion-heart? At the first 
charge they broke and fled “ like timid hares pursued 
by greyhounds.” The rich caravan was carried off 
with all its camels and horses and attendant slaves; and 
Richard returned triumphantly to the Christian camp, 
being followed by 4700 camels, a great number of 

and many asses and mules, loaded in part with 
the most costly merchandise of the East. Richard, 
with his wonted liberality, distributed the booty 
among all the Crusaders. A great and joyous feast 
was given; and meat being so very scarce, many of the 
captured camels were killed, roasted, and eaten. Vine- 
sauf assures us that the flesh of camels is very good 
and very white when fresh. The valets of the army 
got all the asses, upon which they rode when the re- 
treat from the valley of Hebron was n. 

It could not be expected, however, that Richard 
should renounce his great enterprise without feelings 
of deep mortification. When a friend led him to the 
summit of a mountain which commanded a full view 
of Jerusalem, with all its domes, towers, and pinnacles, 
and the gilded cupola which had been raised over the 
sepulchre of the Redeemer, he placed his broad shield 
before his eyes, and with tears declared that he was 
not worthy to look upon the Holy City which he had 
failed to redeem. In this incident there is a sublime 
picture. 

If the expedition to Egypt and the siege of Cairo 
had ever been seriously contemplated, it was presently 
seen that the scheme was impracticable ; for as soon as 
a countermarch from the Hebron was commenced, all 
discipline abandoned the camp, and, after some savage 
quarrels and conflicts of arms among themselves, the 
mass of the French and Germans deserted the Standard 
of the Cross altogether. Richard then leisurely fell 
back upon Acre. The Saracens now descended from 
the mountains of Judea, pouring through every pass 
and gorge like the headlong torrents in the winter 
season; and Saladin soon tock the town of Jaffa or 
Joppa, all but the well-defended citadel, in which Coeur- 
de-Lion had left a manful garrison. At the first breath 
of this intelligence Richard ordered such ag a as he 
had been able to keep together to march back by land, 
while he, with only seven small vessels, should hasten 
by sea to the relief of the Crusaders in the citadel. On 
arriving in the roadstead of Jaffa he found the beach 
covered with the host of the enemy; but, turning a 
deaf ear to the advice and fears of his companions, and 
shouting, “Cursed for ever be he that followeth me 
not,” he leaped into the water which reached above his 
girdle. At first only three knights jumped into the 
sea after him; but the other knights in the ships were 
too high-minded to abandon their king; they soon 
waded to the shore after him, and this small body dis- 
persed the Saracens, and retook the town. “‘ No! No!” 
says the enthusiastic old Vinesauf, “the ancient times 
never witnessed such a prodigy.! Saladin fled like a 
timid hare!” Richard, being joined by the troops which 
had marched ~ Nam encamped on the plain outside of 
the town of Jaffa, on the very spot where Saladin had 
fixed his tents. But this united force, together with 
the garrison of the citadel, scarcely amounted to two 
thousand fighting men. On the third morning after 
the delivery of Jaffa, the Saracens came stealthily back 
in the hope of surprising Richard in his camp, and of 
retaking the town at the same time. It was hardly 
daylight ; the Christian sentinels were asleep or in- 
cautious, and the Paynim came on with great silence 
and secrecy, their movements being for the most part 
concealed by some inequalities in the surface of the 
ground; but an honest Genoese who had gone forth 
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from the camp gt the first peep of daylight caught sight 
of a vast moving body, rolling along the plain; and he 
fled to the camp, shouting, “To arms! toarms! The 
infidels come!”’ Richard leaped from his cou@h and 
huddled on his coat of mail, and clapped his casque on 
his head ; and, without caring for any other armour or 
covering, he went forth to meet the Saracens, who 
were now coming up to the camp inswarms. Only ten 
war-horses could be found at hand: Richard mounted 
one, and nine of his barons and knights mounted the 
others. The King of England had nothing on him but 
his shirt and coat of mail, and casque, and his bold 
followers all mounted with naked legs and uncovered 
breech. ‘‘ Yea,” saith the chronicler, ‘“ some of them 
had nothing on them but their shirts.” Thus accoutred, 
Richard formed his little army in admirable order, and 
although some of the Saracens had got within the 
camp, they were all presently repulsed with great 
slaughter. After this signal advantage, the Lion-heart 
boldly quitted the camp and drew up in order of battle 
on the open plain. It should seem that he formed his 
two thousand fighting men in one compact solid 
square, having his munitions and camp-followers in the 
midst, and that before the Paynim returned to the 
charge, he and his noble friends had time to dress 
themselves, and complete the putting on of their 
armour. But soon the Christian infantry was charged 
by seven thousand cavalry—they only stand the firmer 
and the closer together, presenting their long lances 
on every side, lance being projected above lance, for 
the CruS8aders behind passed their spears over the 
shoulders of those who stood before them—the Paynim 
can penetrate nowhere, and after repeated attempts, 
and a heavy loss, they wheel round and gallop back to 
their main body, vowing by their prophet and their 
beards that they might as well assail a wall of iron or 
bronze. Then the Lion-heart changes his defensive 
square into acolumn of attack, and advances into the 
very midst of the numerous but confounded host. 
While he is dealing death on every side, word is 
brought him that a band of the enemy is breaking into 
Jaffa, and putting to the sword the poor pilgrims who 
are attempting to defend the place. “Then now for 
those cravens!” cries Richard, and he gallops across 
the plain with only two knights, and is followed only 
by a few crossbow-men. But his echoing name, and 
the sight of him, is enough! The Saracens fly at his 
approach, and Jaffa and the pilgrims within it are 
again safe. Then another touch of the sharp heavy 
spur, and a few bounds of the war-horse, and the Lion- 
heart is back on the plain where the Mussulman 
cavalry are enveloping his steady fantassins. The 
bravest of Saladin’s chiefs feel the blood of their hearts 
turning into water. One Emir, conspicuous among all 
the rest by his gigantic stature, lofty green turban, and 
brilliant armour, adventures to rein up his horse and defy 
the English king ;—but see ! the Emir is thrown to the 
ground with a cloven head and a lopped limb! One 
blow of Richard’s battle-axe has cleft his skull and 
lopped off his right arth at the shoulder-joint. There, 
on one wing of the small Christian column, the brave 
Earl of Leicester, with a few of his valorous com- 
panions, hath got separated from the main body and is 
surrounded, and must perish if there be not succour. 
But where Richard is, succour is never long wanting ; 
and his voice is enough to relieve Leicester, for the 
Paynim retreat, and will not be made to stay to feel 
the weight of that battle-axe. And now where is King 
Richard? The Crusaders seek him in vain, He is 
there—far in advance of the van—he has thrown him- 
self, almost alone, into the very centre and heart of 
Saladin’s battalion—and, behold! his wounded war- 
horse, with an empty saddle and broken rein, comes 
bursting out from amidst that melée, and after a short 
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frantic course falls dead on the plain! Alas! the 
Lion-heart is killed! .... Not he! Richard kills 
many, and gets many a wound himself; but when 
Leicester and his other most valiant friends fight their 
way forward into the melée, they find him erect and 
bold and vigorous as ever ; standing in the midst of an 
open circle, carved out and kept by that battle-axe, 
into the head of which the best smiths in England had 
wrought twenty pounds of matchless steel, He was 
soon mounted on another horse. The Saracens re- 
treated—but he was soon again in the midst of them. 
doing as he had done before. When he rode back to 
hurl his solid column against Saladin’s centre, his 
steed was covered with blood and dust, and his own 
armour was stuck so full of arrows that it looked like a 
pincushion. The Saracens did not wait to be charged 
by the advancing column ; such infantry as the ad 
had fled long ago, and now the horse took to flight. 
When Saladin reproached his Emirs for having fled 
before a single man, one of those chiefs made answer, 
“ No man can support the blows he deals; his impetu- 
osity is terrible ; his encounter is mortal ; his actions 
transcend those of mortal man!” It is said, that 
during the heat of the battle, overpowered by a gene- 
rous admiration, the Sultan’s brother, seeing Richard 
dismounted, sent him two magnificent horses, and that 
on one of these Richard followed his successes till 
nightfall. Every champion that met him that day was 
killed or wounded and unhorsed. It was by deeds like 
these that the Coeur-de-Lion left a traditionary fame 
behiad him which grew and brightened with the | pe 

ess of time, and that his name became a word of 
ear in the mouths of the Mussulman natives. “This 
tremendous name,” says Gibbon, “was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants; and if a 
horse suddenly started from the way, his rider was 
wont to exclaim, ‘ Dost thou think King Richard is in 
that bush?’ ” 

As the battle of Jaffa was the most brilliant, so also 
was it the Jast fought by the Lion-heart in the Holy 
Land. The Duke of Burgundy had withdrawn to 
Tyre, and had refused to take any further part in the 
war. The Germans, commanded by the Duke of 
Austria, had quitted Palestine for Europe; and most 
of the Crusaders of other nations were wearied with 
the contest or engaged in their old jealousies and 
feuds. Richard's health, and the health of his great 
adversary Saladin, were both seriously affected; and a 
mutual admiration and respect appears to have for- 
warded a treaty which was concluded shortly after the 
battle of Jaffa. A truce was agreed upon for three 

ears, three months, three weeks, three days, and three 
1ours. Ascalon was to be dismantled, after Richard 
had been reimbursed for the money it had cost him ; 
but Jaffa and Tyre, with all the castles, and all the 
country on the coast lying between those two cities, 
were to be left to the peaceful enjoyment of the 
Christians. The pilgrims of the West were to have 
full liberty of repairing to Jerusalem at all seasons, 
without being subjected by the Saracens to those tolls, 
taxes, interruptions, and persecutions which had origi- 
nally provoked the Crusades.* It is to be remarked, 
that nothing is said in this treaty about the restitution 
of the wood of the true Cross! Saladin had already 
given Richard his answer on that head, and it was a 
subject on which the Mohammedan prince was not 
likely to change his mind. The principal commanders 
of the two armies swore to observe scrupulously the 
conditions of the treaty: the Christians swearing on 
the Evangelists, the Mussulmans on the Koran. But 
Richard and Saladin did not swear; they merely gave 
their word of honour, and touched the hands of the 


* Vinesauf, Charles Mill, ‘ Hist. of the Crusades.’ 
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ambassadors that were severally sent to them. All the 
Christian princes and Mussulman lords of Syria were 
invited to sign the treaty, and so engaged to live on 
friendly terms with one another. All parties immedi- 
ately prepared to avail themselves of the treaty; and 
since they could not enter Jerusalem as conquerors, to 
visit it as licensed pilgrims. The French, who had re- 
fused .to take part in the battle of Jaffa and who were on 
the point of embarking at Acre, now declared their in- 
tention of staying yet awhile, that they too might visit 
the Holy Sepulchre ; but Richard, indignant at their 
recent conduct, told them they had no claim to the 
benefits of a treaty which they had done nothing to 
procure. The rest of the army visited the hallowed 
spots::and Saladin nobly protected them from all 
injury or insult. The second body of pilgrims who ar- 
rived in Jerusalem experienced much kindness, as we 
know from Vinesauf, who was one of the party. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, who led the third body, was re- 
ceived with marked respect, being invited to the 
palace, and admitted to a long and familiar conver- 
sation with the Sultan. Saladin was greedy of fame, 
even from the Christians. ‘‘ What say your people of 
your king and of me?’ he inquired of the bishop. 
“* My king,” replied the prelate, “ is acknowledged as 
one surpassing all men in valorous deeds and generous 
gifts : but your fame also stands high; and were you 
but converted from your unbelief, there would not be 
in the world two other such princes as Saladin and 
Richard.” 

Richard himself did not visit Jerusalem. This is 
attributed to a violent fever: brought on by his 
tremendous exertions ia the field of Jaffa; but it is at 
least probable that his proud reluctance to enter merely 
on sufferance that holy city which he had so vehe- 
mently hoped to conquer, had some share in this 
omission. He who would not,look upon Jerusalem 
from a distance would hardly go to it as a pilgrim, 
there to witness the prepotency of the infidel and the 
prolonged triumph of the Crescent over the Cross. In 
the month of October, 1192, on the feast-day of St. 
Dionysius, Richard set sail from Acre, with his queen, 
his sister Joan, and the surviving bishops, earls, and 
knights of England, Normandy, Anjou, and Aqui- 
taine. The next morning, as they were fading in the 
distance, he took a last view of the mountains of 
Lebanon and the hills above the Syrian shore. With 
outstretched arms he exclaimed, “ Most holy land, I 
commend thee to God’s keeping. May he give me life 
and health to return and rescue thee from the infidel !”: 

A storm arose and scattered the fleet. Some of the 
vessels were wrecked on the hostile shores of Egypt 
and Barbary, where crews and passengers were made 
slaves; others reached friendly ports, and in time re- 
turned to England.” The galley in which Richard's 
wife and the other ladies were embarked reached Sicily 
in safety. It is not very clear why Richard sailed in 
another vessel, or why he ran into the Adriatic Sea 
instead of running down the Mediterranean to the 
friendly coast of Spain. After escaping capture by the 
Greeks, who were among his numerous enemies, he 
landed with a slight attendance at Zara on the coast of 
Dalmatia. He hired one of the light galleys of the 
country; and he had put on the humble weeds of a 
pilgrim, hoping that his dress, with his beard and hair 
which he had suffered to grow long, would enable him 
to cross the continent of Europe without being dis- 
covered, His suite consisted of Baldwyn de Bethune, a 
priest, Anselm the chaplain, and afew Templars. Row- 
ing across the Adriatic, he landed between Venice and 
Aquileia. From this coast he and his companions, 
crossing the Friuli mountains, proceeded inland to 
Goritz, a principal town of Carinthia. Maynard, the 
governor of this town, was a near relation to Conrad of 
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Monferrat. Richard sent a page to Maynard to ask 
for a pass for Baldwyn of Bethune and Hugh the 
merchant, pilgrims returning from Jerusalem. To 
forward the request the young man presented a very 
valuable ring. The governor, much struck with the 
beauty and value of the ruby, exclaimed, “This is the 
present of a prince, not of a merchant! _ master’s 
name is not Hugh, but King Richard; tell him, from 
me, that he may come and go in peace.” The king was 
alarmed at this discovery, and having purchased some 
horses, he fled by night. Baldwyn de Bethune and 
seven others who remained behind were arrested by 
Maynard. The fugitives rode on without molestation 
till they reached Freisach, in the territory of Saltzburg, 
where Richard was recognised by a Norman knight, 
in the service of Count Frederick of Beteson, another 
near relation of the late Conrad. A large reward had 
been offered for the apprehension of the disguised 
king ; but the Norman knight, instead of trying to seize 
him, warned him of his danger, and presented him 
with a swift horse. Richard escaped with one knight 





and a boy-who could speak the language of the 


/country. The rest of his party were taken and throwa 


into prison. After travelling three days and three 
nights without entering a house, he was compelled by 
hunger and sickness to enter Erperg, a village close to 
Vienna. His ignorance of the country must have 
been the cause of his lighting on a spot which, of all 
others, he ought most carefully to have avoided. 
Though sensible of his danger, he was too faint te 
renew his flight. He sent the boy to the market-place 
of Vienna, to purchase provisions and a few comforts 
The little e was dressed in costly clothes, and had 
what in that poor country was considered a great deal 
of money in his purse. These things excited attention, 
but the young messenger eluded inquiry by saying 
that his master was a very rich merchant, who would 
soon make his appearance at Vienna. The boy was 
again sent into the town to make purchases. It ap- 
pears that he had returned thither for the same pur- 
pose several times, when one day some burghers saw 
stuck in his girdle a pair of such rich gloves as were 
not worn save by kings and princes. « The poor lad 
was presently seized and scourged, and then, on being 
threatened with torture and the cutting out of his 
tongue, he confessed the truth and revealed the retreat 
of the king. A band of Austrian soldiers surrounded 
the house where the sick Richard lay buried in a deep 
sleep. Taken by surprise and surrounded as he was, 
and sick and faint as he was, the Lion-heart clutched 
his sword, and refused to surrender to any but their 
chief. That chief soon ee in the person of his 
deadliest enemy—Leopold, Duke of Austria. 

“ You are fortunate,” said the duke with a triumphant 
smile, as he received the sword which had so often 
made him quail in Palestine, “and you ought to con- 
sider us rather as friends and deliverers than as ene- 
mies ; for, by the Lord, if you had fallen into the hands 
of the Marquis Conrad's friends, who are hunting for 
you ever ~ anh you had been but adead man though 
you had had a thousand lives.” The duke then com- 
mitted the king to the castle of Tiernsteign, which 
belonged to one of his barons named Hadmar of Cun- 
ring. The reigning emperor Henry, who is described 
by an old historian as “a beggar of a prince, ferocious 
and avaricious,” hated Cceur-de-Lion almost as much 
as Leopold of Austria did; and, well knowing that 
there was ransom to be gotten, he claimed the royal 
prisoner, saying, “‘A duke must not presume to im- 
prison a king—that belongs to an emperor.” The 
Austrian duke would not resign his prisoner without 
a reservation of his own claims, and a promise of a large 
sum of money from the emperor. The di eful sale 





and transfer took place during the holy feast of Easter 
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1193, after which, it appears that, even in Germany, 
Richard was entirely lost sight of for some time, men 
knowing not where he was confined. 

We are sorry to be forced to reject a touching and 
beautiful legend ; but leaving Blondel, Richard’s faith- 
ful troubadour minstrel, in the congenial hands of the 

ts (not forbidding painters to treat it), we fear that 
in historical soberness the first discovery of Richard’s 
imprisonment must be attributed not to Blondel and 
his harp and voice, but to a letter written by the em- 
peror Henry, to Philip of France. In this letter, 
which it suited the purposes of Philip to make public, 
or which he could not conceal, Henry said that the 
enemy of the Empire and the disturber of France was 
loaded with chains, and safely lodged in one of his 
castles of the Tyrol, where trusty guards watched over 
him day and night, with drawn swords. The discovery 
shocked and disgusted all Europe. The pope at once 
excommunicated Leopold, the Austrian duke, and 
threatened the emperor with the same sentence, unless 
he immediately liberated Richard. In the meantime 
the Lion-heart, though irritated by the indignities he 
suffered, and at times depressed by the idea that his 
subjects had forgotten and abandoned him, bore his lot 
right manfully. His sanguine and jovial spirit saved 
him from any long fits of — or despondency. He 
wiled away the weary hours by singing or composing 
troubadour verses, and when tired of such occupation, 
he caroused with his keepers, who seem to have been 
about equally delighted with his music, his facetious- 
ness, and his wonderful powers of drinking. Borne 
down by the weight of European opinion, and the au- 
thority of the Church, the emperor was at length 
obliged to relax his hold. Yet Richard did not obtain 
his Jiberty until the month of February, 1194, and until 
an enormous ransom had been - by his English 
subjects for him, so that England, “from sea to sea, 
was reduced to the utmost distress.” 

Our next royal Crusader was Prince Edward the 
Long-Shanked. On the conclusion of the last war be- 
tween his father, Henry IJI., and the English barons, 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, together with 
his cousin Henry, took the cross. Ottoboni, the pope’s 
legate, who had been pe | instrumental in bringing 
about the blessed peace, had earnestly recommended 
this Crusade; and Louis IX. of France, who was soon 
to be called St. Louis, had already departed a second 
time for the East. As soon as Prince Edward and his 
cousin had taken the cross, one hundred and fifty Eng- 
lish lords and knights followed their example. Ed- 
ward departed with his beautiful and magnanimous 
wife Eleanor of Castile, his cousin, and the choicest 
chivalry of England, in the month of July, 1270. This 
was called the Seventh Great Crusade. 

When Prince Edward reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, he found that the French king, 
instead of sailing direct for Syria and Palestine, had 
turned aside to attack the Mussulman king or Bey of 
Tunis. Louis landed on that burning and swampy 
African shore in the midst of summer, and took the 
camp and the town of Carthage, which was but a 
shrunken and degraded ruin compared with the stu- 
pendous city which Scipio and his Romans had de- 
stroyed.. But the excessive heat of the climate, the 
want of provisions and even of wholesome water, and 
the pestilential vapours from bogs and tome: soon 
caused dreadful maladies among the French host. 
The saintly king himself was attacked bya fatal dy- 
sentery, and he laid himself down to die among the 
ruins and fragments of ancient Carthage. The super- 
stition of this pure and excellent man was the quality 
of the age in which he lived, and was not in itself a 
fault to be despised ; but the better part of his devotion, 
his sympathy for others, bis resignation and magna- 
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nimity, were sublime, and will have aclaim to reverence 
in al] ages. So long as he could act he encountered 
every toil and task, and submitted to every privation, 
in order to alleviate the sufferings of his poorest fol- 
lowers, who were dying round him by hundreds a day. 
When he could no longer move, and when he was 
himself suffering agonies, he unceasingly occupied his 
mind in devising means for mitigating the pains of 
others : with his dying breath he endeavoured to reani- 
mate the courage of his family and officers, who were 
all weeping about his bed. “My friends,” said he, 
“do not grieve for me. It is natural that I, as your 
chief, should march off first. You must all follow me 
in time; keep yourselves ready for the great journey.”* 
When Prince Edward arrived at Carthage he found 
that Louis was dead, and that more than half of his 
army had perished. The survivors had, however, 
made advantageous terms with the Bey of Tunis, and 
showed little inclination to quit that country and encoun- 
ter fresh dangers in Palestine. The English recrossed 
the Mediterranean to Sicily. But Edward would not 
renounce his project. He passed the winter at Tra- 
pani, vowing that though all his soldiers should desert 
im, he would go to Acre attended only by Fowen his 
groom. Early in the following spring he set sail from 
Sicily, and he soon Janded at Acre, which was now 
almost the only residue of the Crusaders’ conquests in 
the East. His force did not exceed a thousand or at the 
most twelve hundred men; but this force included one 
hundred and fifty brave barons and knights; the 
Knights Templars and the Knights of St. John gave 
it the hand of welcome, vowing to conquer or die with 
it: the fame of Richard Cceur-de-Lion was still bright 
on those shores; and, while the Mohammedans trem- 
bled, the scattered Christians gathered round the 
standard of the successor of the Lion-heart, to whom 
Edward was scarcely inferior in physical strength 
and courage, while he was his superior in policy and 
coolness. Bondocar, the Sultan of Babylon, who was 
ravaging the country, and preparing to take that city 
by assault, immediately retreated from the vicinit 
of Acre, and crossing the desert, went into Egypt. Ed 
ward advanced towards Jerusalem, assaulted Nazareth, 
and took it by storm. Eighty years had elapsed since 
Richard’s massacre at Acre, and nearly two hundred 
since the first capture of Jerusalem by the Christians 
of the West; but the Crusaders had made little pro- 
gress in humanity in all these years, and the slaughter 
committed on the Moslems, under the eye of Prince 
Edward, at Nazareth, was only less atrocious than the 
butchery at Jerusalem, because the scene was more 
confined, and the place had fewer Turkish inhabitants. 
The rage of the Christians was the greater because 
Bondocar had recently destroyed a church consecrated 
to the Virgin Mary, and said to stand over the very 
spot where she had given birth to the Redeemer. But 
this provocation was not pleaded as an excuse, no excuse 
or palliation being considered necessary. It was still 
held praiseworthy and glorious to offer to the Paynim 
no other alternative than immediate baptism or instant 
death. Shortly after the reduction of Nazareth, the 
prince and many of the English with him were attacked 
with sickness. The common soldiers died very fast, 
their malady, according to an old Venetian chronicler, 
being caused by their having eaten excessively of the 
fruits and honey of the Holy Land. They all returned 
to Acre, where they lingered some fifteen months, 
doing nothing that tended to the recovering of the holy 
city. The first enthusiasm among the Latin Christians 
at his arrival had subsided upon discovering that 
Edward had very little money, and received no rein- 
forcemente. He had never been able to collect more 


* Le Sire de Joinville. 
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than seven thousand fighting men, and this mixed 
force could not be kept together for any length of time 
unless he charged himself with their entire support and 

y. This Edward would willingly have done, but the 
fae baronial wars had impoveris the crown, and 
his father Henry, though very devout, was very poor. 
The English pe nae ery itself by many feats 
of arms, and revi the g of the national name ; 
but, after all, the only other selid a‘yantages obtained, 
were the capture of two castles, and the surprise and 
partial plunder of a rich caravan. The Mohammedans 
were not strong enough or bold enough to attack Acre. 
This place, indeed, was materially strengthened ; and 
it was chiefly through Edward’s exertions and libe- 
rality that it was enabled to defy the Paynim for twenty 
years longer, when the Mamelukes of Egypt took Acre, 
and drove the Crusaders and their descendants from 
every part of Palestine. But the Saracens filled the 
nelahloerien country with their irregular forces, and 
Edward, on his side, remained always too weak to 
attempt any extensive operations in the field. His 
presence at Acre, however, both annoyed and dis- 
tressed the enemy, and an attempt was made to get rid 
of him by assassination. The Emir of Jaffa suddenly 

retended that the light of truth had broken in upon 

im, and that he was thinking seriously of embracin 
the Christian faith. He opened a correspondence wit 
the English prince, and gradually gained his confidence ; 
he sent many letters and presents to Acre, till his mes- 
sengers were allowed to pass and repass without chal- 
lenge, examination, or suspicion. - On the Friday of 
Whitsun week, about the hour of vespers, as Edward 
was reclining on a couch, with nothing on him but a 
loose robe, the Emir’s messenger made his usual salaam 
at the door of his apartment: he was admitted ; and as 
he knelt and presented a letter with one hand, he drew 
a concealed dagger with the other, and aimed a blow at 
the prince's heart. Edward, though wounded, caught the 
murderer in his iron p, threw him to the ground, 
and despatched him with hisown weapon. The prince’s 
wound was not deep, but the dagger had been smeared 
with poison: when he had learnt this fact he made his 
will, and gave himself up as lost. The English soldiers 
would have taken a horrid vengeance upon the poor 
Turks in their power, but he restrained their , and 
made them reflect on what might befal the helpless 
Christian pilgrims then at Jerusalem. Fortunately 
there was at Acre an English surgeon with skill and 
nerve enough to pare away the sides of the wound ; 
and the grand master of the Templars sent some pre- 
cious drugs to stop the progress of the venom. The 

iety, the affectionate attentions of his loving wife 

leanor, may have contributed very effectually to his 
cure, but there is no good “ for believing that 
she sucked the poison from her husband’s wound. It 
would, however, have been very possible for her to do 
so, without the least danger to herself, for the poisons 
which are fatal or highly dangerous when introduced 
into the flesh and veims, are innocuous when intro- 
duced into the stomach; while those which are 
fatal to the stomach are innocuous if introduced 
into the blood. But, no doubt, these facts were un- 
known, or known only to a very few, at the time of 
the Crusades. The story of Eleanor’s sucking the 
wound is not mentioned by any contemporary writer, 
or indeed by any writer living near the trme: it seems 
to be of Spanish origin, and to have been first in- 
vented a century or two after Eleanor’s death. 

In whatsoever manner he was cured, Prince Edward 
was soon able to mount his war-horse and to re-appear 
among his companions in arms. But the deficiency of 
his means obliged him to turn a willing ear to the pro- 

itions of the Sultan for another long truce. His 
father, the old King Henry, had already implored him 
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to return to England that he might give him his bless- 
ing before he died, and see him in a condition to secure 
the throne of his ancestors. Other letters now arrived 
saying that if he did not make haste to return he would 
never see his father alive. The Sultan at the same 
time was so embarrassed by revolts and wars in the in- 
terior of his country, as to have little time to spare for 
the prosecution of hostilities on the Syrian coast ; and 
being, therefore, sincere in his proposals, a truce for 
ten years was concluded, and Edward, almost imme- 
diately, sailed for Sicily. At Trapani he received an 
earnest invitation from his old companion and steadfast 
friend Theobald, Archdeacon of Liege, who had been 
with him in Palestine, but who had been recalled to be 
Pope Gregory X., to visit him and spend some time 
with him at Rome. Crossing the Strait of Messina, 
Edward and his retinue began to travel by Jand to the 
Eterna] City. At a mountain village in Calabria he 
met messengers who brought him the news that the 
King, his father, was dead. By the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1273, Edward was at Rome; but his friend the 
Pope being absent, he spent only two days in visiting 
the churches of that city, and then turned aside at 
Civita Vecchia, where Gregory X. received him with 
honour and affection. When he left the pontiff he 
journeyed slowly through Italy, being received in 
triumph at every town. The Milanese presented him 
with some fine horses and purple mantles. His ex- 
ploits in Palestine, limited as on had been, had 
gained him the reputation, of being the foremost cham- 
pion of the cross ; the dangerous wound he had received 
(if he had died of it he would have been enrolled among 
saints and martyrs) created an additional sympathy in 
his favour, and, as if people knew he would be the last 
King to embark in the Crusades, he was hailed with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. [t was the bright broad 
flash of the flame about to sink in the socket, Ina 
few years more the passion for the Crusades, which 
had animated al] Europe for more than two centuries, 
was utterly extinct. hile it lasted it gave birth to 
some of the most picturesque incidents and romantic 
exploits that are anywhere upon record. This is not 
the place to examine the various and important effects 
brought about in Europe either directly or indirectly 
by the Crusades: we need merely say that it was 
honourable and advantageous to the national character 
for England to have so great a share of the glory that 
was acquired in these holy ware; and that these ex- 
pa are on no account to be excluded from our Val- 
alla. 











